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GREAT  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

TELEGRAPH    ROUTE 


The  time  hiis  arrived  when  the  civilized  world  de- 
mands, and  the  interest  and  wants  of  mankind  require, 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  a  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Europe  and  America 
l)y  a  route  which,  although  not  without  some  physical 
difficulties,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  offers  all  the 
elements  of  permanence  and  success  without  enormous 
cost  and  hazardous  risk. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  with  indomit- 
able perseverance,  have  made  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  from  the  shores  of 
Ireland  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  have  ex- 
pended 1,900,000Z.  in  a  series  of  trials  to  make  a  com- 
munication (dependent  upon  a  single  line  of  tele- 
graphic cable)  between  the  two  hemispheres.  These 
noble  efforts  are  deserving  of  every  success  and  of 
every  reward,  yet  the  electric  transmission  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  a  single  line  of  telegraphic  cable. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  Association  to  lay  down  a 
line  of  telegraphic  wires  from  London,  through  Scot- 
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land,  Shetland,  and  the  Fierce  Islands,  to  Iceland  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greenland,  across  Davis  Straits 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  Belle  Isle,  and  to  commu- 
nicate through  Canada  with  the  vast  telegraphic  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  continent  of  America. 

This  natural  series  of  stations  and  electric  circuits 
in  the  North  Atlantic  can  be  combined  in  one  grand 
electric  chain,  by  short  and  manageable  sections  of 
land  wires  and  submarine  telegraphic  cables,  and  the 
distance  betv^een  station  and  station  is  much  within 
the  limits  in  which  telegraphic  cables  are  now  success- 
fully and  profitably  employed,  the  longest  stretch  of  the 
North  Atlantic  route  being  little  more  than  700  miles. 

The  distances  between  the  stations  are,  proxi- 
mately : — 

Miles. 

Scotland  to  the  F^eroe  Islands  .     .     .  250 

F^eroe  to  Iceland  (Berufiord)     .     .     .  240 

Iceland  to  Greenland 743 

Greenland  to  Labrador 507 

Labrador   to   Canada  (land    line),   or 

Greenland  to  Belle  Isle  (sea-line)  .     .  210 

The  sea  route  to  America  will  thus  be  divided  into 
four  portions,  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  these  divisions  are  very  obvious.  It  will  enable 
duplicate  cables  to  be  laid  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  one  cable  to  be  used  for  the  outward,  and 
one  for  the  return  messages ;  should  mischance  occur 
to  one  cable  the  communication  will  not  Ijc  suspended ; 
and  should  both  cables  Ijc  in  aood  worlvino-  order,  the 
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rapid  transmission  of  messages  would  be  much  facili- 
tated ;  the  delays  in  the  extreme  cases  of  magnetic 
storms  reduced,  and  the  permanence  of  electric  com- 
munication assured. 

Professor  Wheatstone's  opinion  of  December  1, 
1865,  is: — "Should  the  Northern  Atlantic  cable  be 
successfully  laid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great 
advantage  it  would  have  in  one  important  respect — 
viz.  that  ])y  means  of  its  separate  portions  a  more 
speedy  communication  of  intelligence  would  be  ef- 
fected than  'oy  the  long  sea-route,  the  impediments  to 
the  rapid  succession  of  signals  having  been  proved  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  conductor." 

The  experience  of  existing  lines  has  dej&ned  the 
velocity  Vr^ith  which  electricity  travels  through  sub- 
merged metallic  wires  of  different  lengths  under  known 
conditions,  and  also  the  general  laws  which  influence 
the  retardation  of  the  current  in  submarine  cables. 

Through  the  cables  proposed  to  be  laid  down  by 
this  route,  electric  transmission  can  be  rapidly  effected ; 
for  example,  through  the  Black  Sea  cable,  a  length 
of  310  knots,  17  words  per  minute  were  sent  from 
Yarna  to  Balaklava.  ("4,486.  Evidence  before  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Committee.) 

With  the  knowledge  now  possessed,  and  by  the 
employment  of  suitable  apparatus,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  through  the  longest  section  of  cable  of  the 
North  Atlantic  route — viz.  that  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  a  distance  of  743  miles — electric  trans- 
missions equivalent  to  a  speed  of  at  least  15  words 
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per  minute  can  be  effected,  whilst  with  the  shorter 
sections  of  the  cable  a  much  higher  speed,  of  from 
20  to  30  words  per  minute,  will  be  obtained. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  through  the 
Atlantic  cable,  which  was  successfully  submerged  in 
August,  1858,  transmitted  messages  at  the  rate  of 
2J  words  per  minute,  and  by  comparing  the  maximum 
speed  upon  this  continuous  length  of  2,500  miles  with 
the  rate  attained  upon  submerged  cables  of  shorter 
lengths,  the  capacity  of  every  circuit  proposed  by  the 
North  Atlantic  route  may  be  ascertained. 

"  The  capacity  of  every  circuit  that  will  Idc  on  the 
northern  route  is  known  by  their  equals  in  length 
already  operating  in  deep  seas;  we  have  nothing  to 
experiment  upon,  nothing  to  invent  or  discover." 
(4,138.  Submarine  Telegraph  Committee,  March  14, 
1860,  p.  238.) 

The  favourable  electric  working  of  the  North 
Atlantic  line  is  demonstrated  by  these  facts,  and  its 
results  commercially,  as  a  remunerative  undertaking, 
may  l>e  estimated  by  comparing  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  ascertained  working  the  Cable  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  through  an  unbroken  line 
of  2,500  miles,  from  Talencia  to  Newfoundland  : — 
At  2J  words  per  minute — 

For  a  working  day  of  IG  hours,  at  £ 

55.  per  word  yields  per  day    .     .  600 

Or  per  annum,  for  a  year  of  300  days      180,000 
With  the  income  to  be  earned  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Association,  who,  with  the  short  lengths  of  cable  and 
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land  lines  will  be  enabled  to  transmit  15  words  per 
minute : — 

15  words  per  minute  for  a  working 

day  of  IG  hours,  at  25.  (Jd.  per  £ 

word,  yields  per  day    ....  1,800 

Per  annum,  for  a  year  of  300  daj^s       540,000  ■ 
And  it  is  probable  that,   owing  to  the  differences  of 
longitude,  it  ma}^  be  found  necessary  to  keep  the  line 
open  day  and  night. 

Although  the  line  will  be  divided  into  sections,  it 
will  not  be  requisite  to  retransmit  the  through  messages 
at  each  point  of  junction,  but  to  place  at  each  land  sta- 
tion mechanical  transmittors  (repeating  instruments), 
with  relays  of  auxiliary  battery  power.  England  can 
tliereby  communicate  with  America  without  a  break 
of  line,  in  the  same  manner  that  London  now  com- 
municates with  Constantinople,  Vienna,  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  telegraph  clerks  at  the  termination  of 
each  section  of  the  cable  will  watch  for  and  guard  the 
safe  transmission  of  the  messages. 

The  comparatively  small  risk  in  the  suljmersion  of 
the  cable,  and  the  time  required  for  that  operation  not 
exceeding  a  few  days,  and  the  small  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  required  for  this  portion  of  the  work,  are 
great  advantages  as  compared  with  a  long  sea-line ;  also 
the  probability  of  effecting  insurances  at  moderate  rates, 
for  the  safe  submerging  of  the  cables,  as  in  the  event  of 
total  loss,  no  cable  will  exceed  743  miles  in  length. 

There  is  also  the  great  facility  for  reparation  and 
replacement  of  the  cables  should  accident  occur,  the 
diminished  cost  of  maintaining  the  short  sections  in 
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working  order,  and  the  reduction  of  loss  to  the  Associ- 
ation in  the  event  of  temporary  faikire  in  the  laying 
down  of  the  cables. 

The  Northern  routes  of  the  telegraphic  cables  are 
of  much  benefit  and  electric  advantage.  Telegraph 
lines  work  much  better  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm 
latitudes;  the  telegraphic  experience  of  the  United 
States,  extending  over  varied  zones  of  temperature,  has 
shown  that  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  telegraph 
wires  are  heated  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  con- 
ductibility  of  the  wires  is  lessened,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  diminish  the  electric  currents.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  w^here  the  cold  is 
sometimes  greater  than  that  of  Greenland,  the  lines 
are  worked  with  less  lottery  power,  and  without  inter- 
ruption in  cold  weather,  and  it  is  found  that  during 
periods  of  severe  cold  the  telegraphic  transmission  is 
most  successful. 

The  map  appended  to  this  pamphlet  delineates  the 
proposed  course  of  the  lines,  and  the  section  shows 
the  approximate  depth  of  the  ocean  throughout  the 
bed  of  the  sea. 

The  maximum  depth  of  the  sea  between  Scotland 
and  FwriJe  is  254  fathoms,  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock, 
who  vras  appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  a 
surve}^  of  the  line,  states : — "  I  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  a  submarine  cable  in  connection  with  the  main 
line  and  a  land  wire  across  could  be  maintained  with 
perfect  ease." 

Between  FwriJe  and  Iceland  the  maximum  depth 
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was  682  fathoms.  Capt.  Allen  Young,  who  com- 
manded the  '  Fox,'  upon  the  expedition  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Palmerston,  says: — "There 
will  be  no  diificulties  from  the  sea,  ice,  or  otherwise, 
and  the  only  obstacles  will  ]je  from  fogs  and  thick 
Aveather,  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  selecting 
proper  seasons  and  taking  precautions  in  landing  or 
emjjarking  the  electric  cable." 

Between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  the  maximum 
depth  is  1,550  fathoms.  Capt.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock 
communicates  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Eink,  resident  Inspector-Governor  of  South 
Grreenland  (for  the  Danish  G-overnment)  : — 

"  I  have  thought  much  over  the  proposed  route  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph.  At  first  I  doubted  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  but  now  I  am  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  You  can  lay  down  the  cable  from 
Iceland,  round  Cape  Farewell,  into  some  fiord  upon 
the  south-west  coast,  where  ice  cannot  ground  upon  it 
or  touch  it  except  for  a  few  fathoms  out  from  the 
shore,  and  this  part  may  be  easily  protected." 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  says,  "  It  is  evident  that 
were  a  ca1)le  brought  in  from  the  deep  water  existing 
outside  and  between  these  Islands,  and  carried  suf- 
ficiently far  up  a  deep  fiord,  its  security  from  icebergs 
would  be  ensured,  and  that  to  protect  the  mere  shore 
end  from  ordinary  flat  ice  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
difiiculty." 

Capt.  Allen  Young  says,  "  I  am  of  decided  opinion 
that  a  depth  of  not  less  than  150  to  IGO  fathoms  can 
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be  carried  from  the  middle  of  the  fiord  aljreast  the 
settlement  (Julianshaab  Fiord)  out  to  sea  with  a  general 
muddy  bottom.  The  depth  of  water  will  effectually 
preclude  injury  to  the  cable  from  the  icebergs  ever 
seen  upon  the  coast.  Although  many  bergs  lay  along 
the  coast,  we  saw  none  aground  in  this  valley  of  the 
fiord,  nor,  according  to  information  oljtained  from 
the  residents,  have  they  been  seen  grounded  in  the 
channel.  This  report  and  my  previous  letters  will 
show  that  my  decided  opinion  (so  far  as  we  have  been 
upon  that  route)  is  favourable  to  the  practicability  of 
the  undertaking,  and  that  Julianshaab  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  Ije  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 
cal)le.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  laying  the 
calile,  I  consider  that  no  apprehension  may  he  felt  on 
that  point ;  for  from  the  sudden  disappearance  which 
we  witnessed  of  the  ice  upon  the  coast,  and  from  the 
ice  usually  dispersing  from  the  south-east  of  Greenland 
in  the  autumnal  months,  opportunities  will  always 
occur,  when  a  ship  having  a  cable  on  board,  and 
l3'ing  in  readiness  in  Julianshaab,  may  depend  upon 
having  a  period  of  clear  and  open  sea.  The  cable  once 
laid,  no  drift  ice  can  in  any  way  injure  it  if  the  proper 
precautions  are  taken  for  securing  the  shore  end." 


Extract  of  Paper  read  hy  J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.Gr.S., 

before  the  Royal  Geograi)Mcal  Society. 

"From  the  results  of  seven  years'  observation  in 
Greenland,  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  the  ice  nor 
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the  configuration  of  the  coast  will  offer  any  impedi- 
ment to  tlie  successful  laying  and  landing  of  the  tele- 
graph cable  in  Grreenland." 

'The  Times;  Dec.  5,  1860. 

"  The  existence  of  ice-drift  along  the  south  coast 
is  in  reality  no  difficulty ;  it  only  prevails  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  except  in  an  exceptional 
year  such  as  that  recently  experienced  (1860).  Even 
when  thickest,  its  movements  with  various  winds  are 
so  perfectly  understood,  that  under  the  command  of 
experienced  captains  many  frail  ships,  unadapted  for 
ice  navigation,  visit  and  return  from  all  parts  of  the 
coast  usually  in  safety.  With  regard  to  the  American 
terminus  of  the  line,  now  that  the  Greenland  difficulty 
has  been  removed,  when  once  the  line  has  been  carried 
there  in  50  meridian  western  longitude,  the  landing  on 
the  opposite  shore  can  be  selected  on  an}"  point  within 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  without  increasing  materially 
the  length  of  the  circuit." 


From  GtReenland  to  Labrador. 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  says  :  —  "  The  line  of 
soundings  to  Hamilton  Inlet  shows  that  the  greatest 
depth,  which  is  mid-channel,  is  2,032  fathoms,  and 
that  the  decrease  is  very  gradual  until  within  80  miles 
of  Labrador,  where  there  is  a  change  from  about  900 
fathoms  to  150  fathoms  in  7  or  8  miles.     The  ocean 
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l)ed  consisted  of  ooze,  Ijut  witli  fewer  microscopic 
organisms  than  previously  met  with,  whilst  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sea  at  100  fathoms  lielow 
the  surface  was  40  degrees." 

Capt.  Norman,  a  Newfoundland  merchant,  who  has 
traded  at  Hamilton  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
for  twenty-four  years,  states  that  icebergs  rarely  enter 
the  mouth  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  never  pass  within 
the  Hern  Islands  (at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet)  for 
these  reasons : — 

1.  That  the  current  which  has  borne  them  from  the 
north  is  here  deflected  off  shore  b}^  the  Esquimaux 
Islands  and  carries  them  past  the  mouth  of  the  inlet ; 
and  2nd,  that  the  flow  of  water  caused  by  tlie  discharge 
of  several  large  rivers  into  the  inlet  still  further  aids 
in  carrying  the  drift-ice  and  the  icebergs  to  sea-ward. 

HAillLTOX  IXLET   TO   MiXGAX. 

If  it  be  desirable,  the  telegraph  cable  can  be  carried 
to  Belle  Isle  instead  of  Hamilton  Inlet.  A  company  was 
formed  in  Montreal  in  the  year  1860,  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  and  Canadian  Telegraph  Company, 
to  lay  down  an  independent  cable  to  join  the  submarine 
line,  and  the  soimdings  and  observations  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Company  satisfactorily  prove  the  practica- 
bility of  the  line  and  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  he 
obtained  from  this  portion  of  the  line  of  telegraph. 
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This  short  summary  of  the  evidence  of  disinterested 
and  competent  witnesses,  proves,  that  no  physical  diffi- 
culty exists  which  may  not  be  surmounted  for  the 
completion  of  a  telegraphic  cable  throughout  the  pro- 
posed route.  Appended  is  the  impartial  testimony  of 
commanders  of  the  British  navy  and  officers  of  the 
Danish  and  mercantile  marine,  who  have  been  employed 
for  several  years  in  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  seas, 
all  Fell  acquainted  with  the  ice  and  the  so-called 
dangers  of  the  floating  icebergs  of  these  regions.  The 
officers  of  the  Danish  marine  annually  visit  the  shores 
of  Greenland,  where  a  large  trade  is  carried  on,  (the 
exportation  of  criolite  alone  amounting  to  20,000  tons 
per  annum.)  and  they  are  without  exception  in  favour 
of  the  practicability,  and  are  confident  of  the  successful 
and  permanent  laying,  of  a  telegraph  cable  from  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Fteroe,  and  Labrador. 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  presumed 
danger  of  the  ice  in  these  northern  latitudes.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  ice  of  any  kind  is  found  in  the 
seas  between  Scotland  and  Iceland.  The  testimony  of 
the  Danish  and  English  navigators  proves  that  no 
Arctic  ice  of  any  description  is  ever  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Iceland ;  that  being  the  only  shore 
of  that  island  where  the  telegraphic  cable  w^ould  be 
landed. 

The  sea  along  the  southern  shore  of  Iceland  is 
very  seldom  frozen ;  it  happened  four  times  only  in 
the  last  century,  namely,  in  1717,  1742,  1784, 
1792. 
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lu  Henderson's  'Iceland'  (second  edition,  p.  9,  page 
273)  it  is  stated,  "At  first  I  shuddered  at  tlie  idea  of 
spending  a  winter  in  Iceland,  but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise when  I  found  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
not  only  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  winter  in 
Denmark,  but  equal  to  that  of  the  mildest  winter  I 
have  lived  either  in  Sweden  or  Denmark." 

The  ice  formed  on  the  south  shore  of  Iceland  and 
of  Newfoundland  never  exceeds  one  foot  in  thickness, 
and  the  freezing  of  the  waters  occurs  much  oftener  in 
Newfoundland  than  in  Iceland,  yet  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  Iiave  not  considered  this  any  formidable 
obstacle,  nor  can  ice  of  the  before-named  thickness  do 
injury  to  a  telegraphic  cable,  if  the  usual  precautions 
are  adopted  at  the  landing  places  of  the  cable ;  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  dangers  from  ice  and  icebergs  are 
not  greater  than  those  to  which  the  telegraphic 
cables  are  annually  submitted  in  the  G-reat  and  Little 
Belts  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  yet  in  these  waters  submarine 
cables  have  been  maintained,  and  have  been  success- 
fidly  worked  for  many  years. 


The  following  geographical  and  hydrographical 
description  of  the  seas  and  islands  traversed  by  the 
proposed  route,  are  extracted  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  January  and 
February,  1861:— 

Lord  AsHBURTOx,  President,  said,  "  The  papers 
which  are  about  to  be  read  relate  altogether  to  the 
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physical  and  geographical  facts  upon  which  the  pro- 
position has  been  based  for  the  extension  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  line  between  this  country  and  America,  by 
the  route  of  the  Fseroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Labrador.  The  researches  which  we  are  met  to 
record  to-day  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
geographical  knowledge  simply,  but  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  great  and  beneficent  scheme  of  connecting 
the  two  great  continents  of  Europe  and  America  by 
means  of  telegraphic  communication." 

1.  Surveys  of  HJLS.  Bulldog.     By  Capt.  Sir  F. 
Leopold  M'Cltntock,  E.N.,  F.R.G.S. 

[Extracts.] 

"  Although  my  visit  to  the  Fteroe  Islands  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  examination  of  their 
shores,  yet  I  could  not  fail  to  oljserve  that  a  sub- 
marine cable,  in  connection  with  the  main  island, 
and  a  land-wire  across  it,  could  be  maintained  with 
perfect  ease. 

"  On  landing  at  Thorshaven,  the  chief  town  of  the 
islands,  I  observed  that  the  little  bays  near  it  afforded 
ample  shelter  and  security  for  any  cable  landed  within 
them. 

"  The  east  and  west  coasts  of  Iceland  are  very 
seldom  visited  by  drift-ice,  not  oftener  than  seven  or 
eight  times  in  each  century,  whilst  it  is  only  upon  two 
or  three  of  these  occasions  that  the  drift  of  Arctic 
ice  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  reach  the  south  coast. 
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True  icebergs  are  never  seen;  tlie  masses  sometimes 
mistaken  for  tliem  are  small  enough'  to  float  in  com- 
paratively shallov>^  -water,  so  that  a  cable  would  remain 
undistured  at  the  bottom,  its  shore-end  l:>eiDg  carried 
into  a  fiord.  Faxe  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast, 
enjoys  a  remarkable  exemption  from  drift-ice ;  the  last 
mention  of  its  appearance  within  it  is  as  long  as  1683: 
neither  does  it  freeze  oyer — merchant  vessels  trade 
there  throughout  the  winter.  A  cable  could  therefore 
be  landed  in  this  Ijay  with  perfect  ease  and  security, 
and  prol^ably  to  the  westward  of  Pieikiavik. 

"  Although  Iceland  is  considerably  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  is  of  volcanic  origin  throughout,  yet  for 
long  ages  the  disturljance  occasioned  by  its  subter- 
ranean fires  has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  its 
south-western  quarter.  Fortunately  the  telegraph 
route  is  not  required  to  pass,  by  sea  or  land,  through 
any  part  of  this  disturbed  or  suspected  area. 

"  The  nature  of  the  bottom  was  chiefh'  oaze,  that  is, 
fine  mud  partly  consisting  of  minute  organic  remains ; 
]jut  near  to  Iceland  volcanic  mud  and  sand  were  more 
frequently  Ijrought  up.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
at  100  fathoms  below  the  surface  gradually  diminished 
from  46  degrees  near  Iceland,  to  30  degrees  off"  the 
Greenland  coast. 

"  The  Greenland  shore,  within  45  miles  of  it,  the 
depth  was  ascertained  to  be  1,175  fathoms.  The  line  of 
soundings  to  Hamilton  Inlet  shows  that  the  greatest 
depth — which  is  in  mid-channel — is  2,032  fathoms  ; 
and  the  decrease  is  very  gradual  until  within  about 
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80  miles  of  Labrador,  where  there  is  a  change 
from  about  900  fathoms  to  150  fathoms  in  7  or 
8  miles. 

"  The  ocean-bed  consisted  of  oaze,  but  with  fewer 
microscopic  organisms  than  previously  met  with,  whilst 
the  average  temperature  of  the  sea  at  100  fathoms 
below  the  surface  was  40  degrees. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  local  information  which  I 
obtained  here  was  kindly  furnished  by  Capt.  Norman, 
a  Newfoundland  merchant,  who  has  traded  here  each 
successive  summer  for  twenty-four  years ;  during  the 
summer  he  resides  at  Indian  Harbour,  at  the  north  en- 
trance of  the  inlet,  where  there  is  a  secure  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  moderate  size.  Capt.  Norman  states  that 
icebergs  very  rarely  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Hamilton 
Inlet,  and  never  pass  within  the  Hern  Islets ;  and  for 
these  reasons :  1st,  that  the  current  which  has  borne 
them  from  the  north  is  here  deflected  off  shore  by  the 
Esquimaux  Islands,  and  carries  them  past  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  flow  of  water  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  several  large  rivers  into  the  inlet 
still  further  aids  in  carrying  the  drift-ice  and  icebergs 
out  to  seaward. 

"  At  the  Hudson  Bay  trading-post  upon  North- 
West  Eiver,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  I  met  Mr.  Smith, 
the  gentleman  in  charge,  who  seemed  to  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  wire  from  here 
overland  to  Mingan,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

"Leaving  Labrador  on  the  17th  September,  I  re- 
turned to  Greenland  for  the  purpose  of  completing  such 
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sounding's  as  the  drift-ice  had  previously  compelled 
me  to  leave  undone. 

"  The  season  was  veiy  remarkable  for  the  great 
quautit}'  of  drift-ice  which  encumbered  the  shore,  and 
had  hitherto  prevented  vessels  from  approaching  Ju- 
liansliaab,  in  fact,  so  much  ice  had  not  been  known  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  This  coast,  I  may  remark,  is 
usually  quite  free  from  ice  by  September.  Following 
up  ray  inquiries,  I  learned  that  the  climate  is  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  fiords 
are  only  partially  frozen  over  in  winter ;  a  few  cows, 
goats,  and  poultry  are  reared  ;  and  although  the  sum- 
mers are  cold,  turnips,  spinach  lettuce,  and  radishes 
grow  in  the  open  air. 

"  I  was  informed  that  the  large  fiord  of  Te-'^sermiut, 
which  lies  midway  between  JuliansJiaah  and  Cape 
Farevdl,  was  the  most  likely  place  to  afford  security 
for  a  cable;  that  icebergs  never  came  into  it,  and 
that  there  would  be  found  ample  depth  of  water 
from  it  out  to  sea ;  also  that  there  is  safe  anchorage 
in  a  spacious  bay  near  its  mouth  as  well  as  high  up  in 
the  fiord. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  current  from  the  Xorth 
Atlantic  Ocean  Ijears  along  with  it  all  this  ice  round 
Cape  Fareicell,  and  up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  for 
several  hundred  miles.  It  carries  the  drift-ice  for  the 
most  part  along  the  outer  islands,  and  it  is  only  when 
there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing  in  from  the  sea  that 
the  ice  comes  in  between  the  islands  and  enters  the 
fiords  ;  it  is  almost  exclusively  low  or  flat  ice  which 
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thus  drifts  in,  the  larger  masses  and  icebergs  which 
draw  more  water,  nearly  always  keep  in  the  main 
stream  along  the  outer  islands. 

"It  is  evident  that  were  a  cable  brought  in  from 
the  deep  water  existing  outside  and  between  these 
islands,  and  carried  sufficiently  far  up  a  deep  fiord,  its 
security  from  icebergs  would  be  ensured  ;  and  that  to 
protect  the  mere  shore-end  from  the  ordinary  flat-ice 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 

"  Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Eesident  Inspector  of  South  Greenland, 
the  well-known  Dr.  Rink,  whose  writings  on  Greenland 
have  added  so  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
condition  of  that  great  Arctic  Continent.  The  opinion, 
of  such  a  man  deserves  serious  attention,  since  it  is 
scarcel}^  possible  to  quote  a  higher  authority  upon  the 
point  in  question.  I  therefore  do  so  almost  in  his  own 
words. 

"  '  I  have  thought  much,'  he  writes,  '  over  the  pro- 
posed route  for  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph ;  at  first 
I  doubted  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  but  now 
I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  You  can  lay  down  the 
cable  from  Iceland  round  Cape  Farewell  into  some 
fiord  upon  the  south-west  coast,  where  ice  cannot 
ground  upon  it,  or  touch  it  except  for  a  few  fathoms 
out  from  the  shore,  and  this  last  part  may  be  easily 
protected.  But  to  carry  the  wire  across  the  interior  of 
Grreenland,  as  I  have  heard  of,  would  be  impracticable.' 
This  letter  was  written  in  Greenland,  before  either  the 
^  Bulldog '  or  '  Fox '  had  arrived  there,  and  experience 
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has  since  shown  the  necessity  for  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Rink. 

"  Once  laid  in  deep  water,  the  Xorth  Atlantic 
Cable  will  prolwljiy  be  more  secure  and  more  durable 
than  any  other,  as  it  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea 
where  the  temperature  is  unusually  low,  and  where 
animal  life  is  proportionately  rare. 

"  Judging,  then,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  facts  which  the  voyage  of  the  '  Bulldog '  has  brought 
to  light — many  of  which  are  supported  by  the  most 
reliable  local  authorities — I  am  of  opinion  that  with 
regard  to  the  practicability  of  laying  a  North  Atlantic 
cable  there  are  no  grounds  for  serious  misgivings ;  on 
the  contrary,  nearty  all  the  information  V\^hich  has  so 
far  been  ascertained  is  of  a  kind  favourable  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  undertaking." 


2.  Extracts  from  Synopsis  of  the  Surveys  of  the  '  Fox^' 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Allex  Youxg,  F.R.Gt.S. 
Presented  ^y^Sir  Chaeles  J.  Bright,  F.R.S. 

F.EROE  ISLAXDS. 

This  group  of  isles  lies  some  200  miles  north  of 
Scotland,  and  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Danish 
Crown. 

"  When  4G  miles  E.S.E.  from  Xaalsue  we  obtained 
soundings  in  102  fathoms,  sand  and  shells. 

"  Thorshaven  (the  capital)  and  bay  is  protected  by 
Kaalsoe,  and  is  land-locked,  excepting  on  two  points 
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to  the  south-east,  and  on  one  point  to  the  north-east. 
The  bay  has  good  anchorage,  varying  in  depth  from 
25  to  8  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  gravel,  and  shells, 
with  a  few  patches  of  hard  ground.  Either  of  the  inner 
harbours  would  do  very  well  to  land  the  telegraph 
wires ;  but  half-a-mile  southward  of  Thorshaven  is  a 
small  cove  called  Sandygerde,  where  the  cable  could 
be  landed  in  safety  and  clear  of  ships'  anchors." 

Iceland. 

Bern  Fiord. — "  No  icebergs  ham  ever  been  seen  on 
tlie  coast.  The  drift-ice  appears  with  northerly,  and 
departs  with  southerly  winds,  and  less  of  it  comes  into 
Bern  Fiord  than  any  other  fiord  on  the  east  coast  of 
Iceland.  The  fiord  itself  never  freezes,  but  thin  ice 
has  been  known  to  cover  the  harbour  off  the  factory 
for  a  day  or  two  during  the  winter. 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulties  from  the  sea,  ice,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  only  obstacles  will  be  from  fogs  and 
thick  weather,  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  select- 
ing proper  seasons,  and  taking  precautions  in  landing 
or  embarking  the  telegraph  cable. 

Hval  Fiord. — "  I  proceeded  up  that  fiord,  sounding 
it  as  far  as  '  Maria  Havn/  a  small  harbour  and  salmon 
river  on  the  south  shore,  seven  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  fiord.  The  least  depth  of  water  in  the  channel 
of  the  fiord  is  14  fathoms,  wdth  deeper  water  both  out- 
side and  in  the  general  depth,  being  18  to  20  fathoms, 
soft  mud.    The  cable  could  be  taken  into  Maria  Havn 
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through  soft  mud,  on  a  sandy  Leach,  in  a  landlocked 
position.  Hval  Fiord  is  protected  from  a  heavy  sea 
breaking  into  it  by  the  shoals  of  '  Yestrhram,'  and 
'  Sydiahraun'  in  Faxe  Bay,  and  on  which  there  is  less 
water  than  in  the  shoalest  part  of  the  channel  in  the 
fiord.  The  bays  in  the  fiord  are  sometimes  covered 
with  thin  ice,  but  the  fiord  itself  never  freezes  •,  and 
with  reference  to  the  drift-ice  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock,  '  Faxe  Bay  never  freezes  over,  and  I  can 
fmd  no  record  of  drift-ice  within  since  1G83.  Merchant 
vessels  come  and  go  throughout  the  winter.'  " 

Greexlaxd. 

Julianshaah  Fiord. — "I  am  of  a  decided  opinion 
that  a  depth  of  not  less  than  150  to  I  GO  fathoms  can  be 
carried  from  the  middle  of  the  fiord  abreast  the  settle- 
ment, out  to  sea,  with  a  general  muddy  bottom. 

"  The  depth  of  icater  icill  effectually  preclude  injury 
to  the  cahle  from  the  largest  icebergs  ever  seen  upon  the 
coast.  Although  man}'  bergs  lay  along  the  coast,  we 
saw  none  aground  in  this  valley  of  the  fiord,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  from  the  residents, 
have  they  Ijeen  seen  grounded  in  that  channel.  This 
report,  and  my  previous  letters,  will  show  that  my 
decided  opinion  (so  far  as  we  have  been  upon  that 
route)  is  favourable  to  the  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking, and  that  Julianshaab  will,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  well  adai^ted  for  the  reception  of  the  cable. 
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AYith  regard  to  tlie  operation  of  laying  the  cable,  I 
consider  that  no  apprehension  may  be  felt  on  that 
point,  for,  from  the  sudden  disappearance  which  we 
witnessed  of  the  ice  from  the  coast,  and  from  the  ice 
usually  dispersing  from  the  south-east  shores  of  Green- 
land in  the  autumnal  months,  opportunities  will  always 
occur  when  a  ship,  having  the  cable  on  board,  and 
lying  in  readiness  in  Julianshaab,  may  depend  upon 
having  a  period  of  clear  and  open  sea.  The  cable  once 
laid,  no  drift-ice  can  in  any  way  injure  it  if  the  proper 
2?recautio7is  are  taken  in  securing  the  shore  end. 

Ice  of  the  Greenland  Seas. — '"Since  my  arrival  I 
have  seen  the  admirable  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland,  the  results  of  his 
experience  during  seven  j^ears'  residence  there.  His 
opinions  must  be  most  satisfactory  to  you,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  must  be 
grateful  to  him  for  having  so  freely  given  them. 

"  With  reference  to  Faxe  Bay  station,  the  west  coast 
of  Iceland  is  generally  free  from  fogs,  and  the  gulf 
stream  which  sets  round  Cape  Eeikianess,  and  appears 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  flow  round  Cape  Faxe  Bay  to 
the  northward,  passing  out  by  Snoefellssness,  also  ap- 
pears to  considerably  affect  the  climatic  condition  of 
the  west  coast.  Navigation  is  open  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  operation  of  bringing  the  cable  here  can  be 
timed  to  the  opportunities  for  departing  from  Green- 
land." 
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Extract  of  Paper  read  hy  Dr.  Jonx  Rae. 

"  The  population  of  Iceland  amounts  at  present  to 
some  00,000;  at  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  as 
high  as  100.000,  but  the  ravages  of  epidemic  diseases 
and  other  causes  reduced  the  numbers  to  less  than 
those  at  present  on  the  island. 

"  The  masses  of  the  people  are  able  and  active, 
harmless  and  honest.  Wherever  v>'e  went  we  were 
received  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  even 
at  the  poorest  cottages  milk,  coffee,  and  brand}-  were 
handed  to  us.  All  classes  seem  more  or  less  educated, 
and  the  Lutheran  religion  prevails. 

"  The  price  of  labour  varies  from  \s.  2d.  to  25.  %d. 
per  day,  according  to  the  season.  During  the  hay- 
making, in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem]5er, 
it  is  highest. 

"The  result  of  this  expedition,  as  far  as  regards 
the  land  portion  of  it  over  the  Faeroe  Isles  and  Iceland, 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  practicability  of  laying 
down  or  erecting  a  telegraphic  wire.  The  question  in 
Iceland  will  be,  whether  the  telegraph  should  be  carried 
across  the  whole  island  from  Beru  Fiord  to  Faxe  Bay, 
or  only  from  Portland  Bay  to  the  latter  place.  The 
latter  will  reduce  the  distance  on  land  from  about  250 
to  90  miles." 

Adjourned  Discussion  on  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraj^h 
Papers. 
"Sir  Edward  Belcher  thought,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  has  been  proved,  that  they  should  find  a  great  con- 
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nectiiig  bank  between  Scotland  and  the  Faeroes,  and 
between  Iceland  and  G-reenland.  As  to  the  difficulties 
which  were  raised  with  reference  to  the  Labrador  shore, 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  reefs,  which  it  was 
said  would  entirely  prevent  any  cable  being  laid  across 
there,  have  vanished  with  the  ice;  they  have  gone 
southerly  somewhere  or  other  and  have  not  yet  been 
found ;  at  least  those  reefs  that  are  there  are  rather 
helps  than  otherwise,  by  preventing  the  ice  coming 
down  upon  the  entrance. 

"  Mr.  Plixy  Miles — Iceland  is  not  so  cold  as  might 
be  imagined,  from  its  name  and  localit_y.  With  regard 
to  the  thickness  of  ice  at  Reikiavik,  he  had  a  distinct 
recollection  that  the  lake  spoken  of  is  seldom  known 
to  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  He  had  been 
told  that  sometimes  it  was  not  frozen  more  than  2 
inches  during  the  whole  course  of  the  winter,  showing- 
most  conclusively  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 

"Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  E.N.  —  The  distin- 
guished travellers  and  navigators,  who  read  their  papers 
at  the  last  meeting,  have  given  us  sufficient  authority 
to  say  that  there  were  obstacles  on  the  route  undoubt- 
edly, but  that  all  those  obstacles  are  surmountable. 
Touching  the  soundings,  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  agreeable  fact  that  the  entire  line 
of  soundings  show  that  there  is  no  depth  greater  than 
1,000  fathoms  between  Scotland  and  longitude  30'' W. 
on  the  proposed  route,  or  exactly  half-way  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  then  two  valleys  of  deep 
water,  of  small  width,  on  either  side  of  Greenland. 
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The  FoundiiiLi's  diminish  Teiy  o.ltrnptly  as  Greenland  is 
approached,  and  shallow  water  will  l)e  found  proljably 
round  Cape  Farewell.  "With  regard  to  the  Laljrador 
coast,  the  principal  difficulty  was  in  carrying  the  cable 
Avithiu  the  150  fathoms  of  water,  so  that  it  might  not 
bo  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  icebergs.  He  was  sure 
that  arctic  men  all  agree  that  150  fathoms  would  be 
aljout  the  maximum  draught  of  any  iceberg,  so  that 
the  chief  object  to  be  secured  in  placing  the  cable  is  to 
push  the  150  fathom  mark  as  near  into  the  coast  as 
possible.  No  man  would  dispute  that  bergs  of  ice 
sounding  the  bottom  would  rip  it  up,  just  as  a  plough 
would  a  ploughed  field,  and  that  if  that  bank  was  thus 
ripped  up  b}'  the  floes  of  ice  there  would  be  hardly 
any  animal  or  vegetable  life  upon  it ;  it  would  jje  a 
kind  of  subterranean  desert.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock 
was  continually  dredging  there,  and  in  a  note  just 
received,  that  distinguished  navigator  said,  '  The  bank 
of  Hamilton  Inlet  has  from  100  to  200  fathoms  upon  it. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  icebergs  which  ever  drift  down 
there  cannot  possiljly  reach  the  bottom.  They  ground 
near  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  and  are  not  bergs  of 
the  largest  size.  Shells  and  other  small  things  were 
brought  up  by  the  sounding  machines  in  40  or  50 
fathoms  as  in  other  parts  of  the  sea  where  icebergs 
cannot  possibly  interfere  with  them.'  Near  Frede- 
rickshaab  Captain  Sir  L.  M'Clintock  says  the}'  dredged 
up,  in  20  fathoms,  delicate  corals  and  creatures  which 
could  not  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  if  much 
disturbed  l^y  icebergs ;    and  adds,    '  so  much  for  the 
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destructive  propensities  of  icebergs'  There  were  remarks 
at  the  last  meeting  about  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  intense  cold  and  the  aurora  borealis  affecting  the 
telegraph.  It  might  be  interesting  for  the  Society  to 
know  that  a  few  seasons  ago  Captain  Kellett  and 
Captain  M'Cliutock  were  beset  in  the  ice  in  74J°  N., 
and  they  communicated  with  each  other  by  tele- 
graph FROM  SHIP  TO  SHIP.  Now  74|°  X.  latitude 
was  a  long  way  in  the  Arctic  zone,  and  the  cable, 
the  practicaljility  of  which  they  were  at  present  dis- 
cussing, would  lie  a  long  way  without  it.  That  tele- 
graph was  at  work  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and 
was  not  in  any  way  affected  by  that  terrible  bug])ear, 
the  aurora  borealis,  nor  by  the  intense  cold  experienced 
so  far  north. 

"  Sir  Roderick  Murchisox. — They  were  not 
there  to  discuss  engineering  merits  of  the  project,  but 
they  wei*e  capable  of  estimating,  in  a  very  decisive 
manner,  the  facts  that  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and 
Capt.  Sherard  Osborn,  who  are  men  of  great  ex- 
perience as  Arctic  voyagers,  have  pronounced  in  favour 
of  this  scheme.  Not  having  any  pecuniary  interest  in 
it,  or  in  any  rival  speculation,  he  might  say  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  North  Atlantic  Company,  they  had 
put  their  case  so  well  before  the  public  that  no  gentle- 
man associated  with  other  lines,  could  say  that  they 
had  not  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  ingenuous  and 
fair  manner. 

"  Dr.  Rae  did  not  profess  to  be  a  surveyor,  but 
having  travelled  a  cood  deal  both  in  the  United  States 
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and  Canada,  he  had  seen  telegraphs  carried  over  more 
difficult  and  rougher  country  than  they  encountered 
in  crossing  Iceland.  But  should  objections  be  offered 
to  carrying  the  telegraph  completely  across  the  island, 
he  was  of  opinion,  from  information  obtained,  that 
Portland,  in  the  south  of  Iceland,  although  no  safe 
harbour  for  ships,  would  form  a  good  landing-place  for 
a  cable.  From  Portland  to  Reikiavik  the  distance  is 
not  over  20  miles,  and  the  road  offers  no  obstacles." 


Public  attention  has  been  for  some  time  directed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  route  as  the  most  desirable 
course  for  European  and  American  telegraph  con- 
nection, Ijut  the  existence  of  concessions  granted  by 
the  Danish  Government,  the  possessors  of  which  did 
not,  from  various  causes,  exercise  the  power  they  pos- 
sessed, prevented  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Associa- 
tion with  the  necessary  capital  to  undertake  and  com- 
plete the  telegraphic  line,  and  the  necessary  stations 
upon  the  land  and  through  the  sea.  A  short  history 
of  these  attempts  to  secure  concessions  for  the  route 
is  subjoined : — 

In  1852,  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P.,  applied  to  the  Danish 
Government  for  permission  to  use  the  Danish  territo- 
ries for  establishing  a  telegraphic  line  between  England 
and  America,  and  M.  Reventlow,  in  a  letter  dated 
August,  1852,  stated  that  the  Danish  Government 
"will  have  no  objection  to  your  laying  your  wires 
through  those  of  the  Danish  territories  which  are  in 
your  way." 
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In  1854,  Col.  Shaffuer,  an  American  citizen,  obtained 
a  concession  to  "establish  a  telegraphic  line  from 
North  America  by  the  v;sij  of  Grreenlaud,  Iceland, 
the  Fa3ro8  Islands,  and  thence  via  Norway  and 
Sweden,  to  Cojyenhajen,  Avhich  shall  be  the  only  point 
of  termination  of  such  telegraphic  establishment." 
This  concession  was  dormant  until  the  year  1859, 
when  Mr.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Steamship,  James  Wyld,  M.P.,  and  Thomas 
Page,  C.E.,  applied  to  the  Danish  Grovernment  for 
permission  to  land  telegraphic  cables  on  the  Danish 
territories,  and  to  connect  the  cable  with  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  Col.  Shaffner  had  made  no  pro- 
gress in  carrying  out  the  concession  granted  to  him,  the 
application  of  these  English  gentlemen  was  favourably 
received,  and  they  had  good  reasons  for  l)elieving  that 
the  government  of  Denmark  would  grant  to  them,  if 
not  an  exclusive  right,  at  least  a  permissive  right  to 
land  telegraph  Cables  on  the  shores  of  Fasroe,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland.  But  the  publicity  given  to  this  ap- 
plication attracted  the  attention  of  Col.  Shatfner,  who 
appeared  in  Copenhagen  in  1859,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  his 
concession,  and  upon  the  deposit  of  100,000  dollars, 
under  this  new  arrangement,  permission  was  granted 
to  land  the  line  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  but  was 
fettered  by  the  condition  "  that  the  line  from  the 
Fierce  Islands  to  Scotland  l)e  only  used  for  corre- 
spondence between  North  America  on  the  one  side, 
and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other  side,  con- 
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seqneiitl}'  not  for  the  correspondence  Ijetween  Xorlli 
America  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  corre- 
spondence being  exclusively  reserved  to  the  line  con- 
ducted to  Beumark,  whichever  the  two  said  ways  this 
line  may  take." 

Differences  having  arisen  amongst  the  parties  with 
whom  Col.  Shaffner  was  associated,  the  caution  money 
was  refunded  by  the  Danish  Government,  and  the  con- 
cession cancelled. 

The  intervention  of  Col.  Shaffner  prevented  Mr. 
Wyld,  who  was  the  original  projector  of  this  line, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  from  heretofore  attempt- 
ing to  complete  and  carry  out  this  route ;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  last  3'ear  (1S65),  the  Danish  Government 
granted  to  Mr.  Wyld,  and  some  gentlemen  whom  he 
associated  with  him,  a  concession,  which,  cancelling  all 
existing  concessions,  gives  to  Mr.  Wyld  and  his  as- 
sociates the  exclusive  right,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  lay 
down  telegraphic  cables  throughout  the  Danish  do- 
minions in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  leaves  the  existing  proprietors  of  the  line 
in  possession  of  their  line,  and  all  the  property  and 
iDuildings  they  may  possess.  The  Concession  also  abne- 
gates the  stringent  stipulations  of  Col.  Shaffner's  con- 
cessions, which  made  Denmark  the  telegraphic  centre 
of  the  communications  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  permits  the  cables  to  he  laid  from  any  pai't  of  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  and  from  the 
Danish  territories. 

Telegra})hic    communication   with    America    is    a 
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social  and  commercial  necessity,  and  ilic  liberal  con- 
cession granted  by  the  Danish  Government  has  re- 
moved the  obstacles  which  before  existed.  The 
explorations  and  snrveys  made  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment,  by  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  in 
tlie  '  Bulldog,'  and  the  surveys  and  observations  of 
Capt.  Allen  Young,  Mr.  Davis,  and  others  in  the 
steamship  '  Fox,'  are  highly  satisfactory. 

The  annexed  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Danish 
navy,  and  of  the  commanders  of  ships  employed  in 
the  Danish  Greenland  trade,  leave  no  doul^t  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  route. 

The  favourable  opinions  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  England,  whose  testimony  is  appended,  are 
guarantees  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  possibility  of  laying  a  cable  through  the  land  and 
seas  of  the  North  Atlantic  route. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC  EOUTE. 

Scientific  Testimony,  received  Decemher,  1865. 


SiE  EoDERiCK  Impey  Muechison,  Bart.,  F.E.S.,  President  of  the 
Boyal  Geograpliical  Society,  &c.  &c,  &c. 
"  Judgiug  from  the  opinions  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  Dr. 
Wallick,  Capt.  Allen  Young,  and  Dr.  Kae,  wlio  assisted  in  the  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  North  Atlantic  route,  and  from  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  this  line  of  telegraphic  communication  can 
be  satisfactorily  established. 

(Signed)  "Eoderick  J.  Murchison." 


Major-General  Sabine,  President  of  iJie  Botjal  Society,  &g.  &c.  &c. 
"  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  serious  inconvenience  would  be 
occasioned  by  magnetic  storms  to  the  working  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Cable,  beyond  that  which  is  sometimes  experienced  from  the  same 
cause  in  England. 

(Signed)  "Edward  Sabine." 


Professor  Wheatstone,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
"  Should  the  Northern  Atlantic  Cable  be  successfully  laid,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantage  it  would  have  in  one  impor- 
tant respect,  viz.  that  by  means  of  its  separate  portions  a  more 
speedy  communication  of  intelligence  would  be  effected  than  by  the 
long  sea  route,  the  impediments  to  the  rapid  succession  of  signals 
having  been  proved_to  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

(Signed)  "  C.  Wheatstone." 


Capt.  M.  F.  Maury,  the  eminent  Beep  Sea  Geographer. 
"  Captain  M.  F.  Maury  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this 
route  does  not  present  any  insurmountable  difficulties  in  laying  a 
cableto  America. 

(Signed)  "  By  Captain  Maury's  request, 

"  J.  W.  Teemlett." 
D  2 
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Capt.  Allex  YoT;^'G,  E.N.,  Commander  of  North  Atlantic  Tdegraph 
Expedition  of  1860. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  favoiirable  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed in  the  report,  which  I  made  when  I  retm-ned  from  the  sm-vey 
of  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  route  in  1860. 

(Signed)  "Allen  Young, 

"Late  Commander  of  North  Atlantic  Telefjrapli  Expedition  in 
the  '  Fox,'  and  in  conjunction  loitli  H.M.S.  'Bidldog.' " 


Capt.  Davis,  K.N.,  Stajf  Commander  and  Surveyor  to  iJie  North 
Atlantic  Expedition  of  1860. 

"  As  Surveyor  of  the  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  imder  Caj^taiu 
Allen  Yoimg,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  with  proper  care  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  safe  to  lay  a  Telegraphic  Cable  by  the  Northern  Eoute 
as  far  as  Greenland,  to  which  coast  my  examination  extended,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  fiords,  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended  from  icebergs. 

(Signed)  "J.  E.  Davis, 

"  Staff-Commander,  R.N.,  and  Surveyor  to  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Expedition 
in  the  '  Fox,'  in  conjunction  viiih  H.M.S.  'Bidldog,'  18(50." 


Df>.  Wallick,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition  on  hoard  H.M.S.  ^Bulldog, 

"  Having  examined  the  soundings  taken  dm'ing  the  sui'vey  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Telegraph  Koute  by  H.M.S.  'BuUdog'  in  1860,  I 
beg  to  state  it  as  my  opinion,  that  although  animal  life  undoubtedly 
exists  down  to  the  greatest  depths  recorded,  it  presents  no  characters 
which  are  likely  to  prove  injm-ious  to  a  submerged  cable. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Wallick,  M.D., 

"Lale  Xuturalid  (o  the  Expedition  on  board  H.M.S.  'Bulldog.'  " 


Dkak  Sir, — In  compliance  with  a  request  in  your  letter  of  18th, 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that- 
Founded  upon  my  general  knowledge  of  Greenland,  and  upon 
my  own  personal  experiences  during  a  year's  residence  in  that 
country,  where,  in  1863,  I  was  ordered  on  a  sm-veying  expedition 
(commanded  by  Captain  Falbe),  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  I 
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am  positively  convinced  of  the  possibility  and  the  practicability  of 
undertaking  a  telegraphic  line  across  the  Fseroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Bluhme,  E.D.N. 
Tu  James  Wyld,  M.P.,  K.  of  several  Orders. 


Mr.  Wyld, — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I— as  you  ask 
my  oj)inion  about  the  possibility  of  laying  down  a  transatlantic  cable 
via  the  west  coast  of  Greenland — can  assure  you  that,  after  the  ex- 
perience I  have  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  this  land  in  the  years 
1862-65,  I  regard  such  an  enterprise  as  fully  practicable,  when 
the  right  season  is  chosen  and  assistance  of  people  well  Imown  in 
the  Arctic  zone  is  secm-ed.  What  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  con- 
cern, I  have  visited  it  three  times,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
v.'ill  meet  with  any  difficulties  here.  As  to  the  detail,  I  refer  to  the 
following  letter. 

Eemaining,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Carle  Noemann,  'E.D.N. 

Copenhagen,  November  ISlh,  1865. 


s.s. 

Hr.  Wyld, — Paa  deres  Forespurgsmaal  til  mig,  der  som  Skibs- 
forer  i  en  Icengere  Aarrakke  har  beseilet  den  grijnlandske  Kyst, 
angaaende  min  mening  om  muligheden  af  at  udlasgge  en  Tele- 
gi-aphtraad  fra  denne,  er  det  mig  kjfert  at  kunne  meddele  Dem,  at  jeg 
anseer  dette  Foretagende  for  fuldkomment  prakticabelt,  og  ikke 
troer  at  Isen,  naar  det  rette  pieblik  voclges,  kau  frembyde  nogen 
Hindring,  der  ikke  kan  overvindes.  Fra  hvilket  Punkt  man  imid- 
lertid  bor  gaae  ud  tor  jeg  ikke  indlade  mig  paa  at  besvare. 
med  Htiiagtelse, 

cerbodigst, 

P.  J.  Petersen, 
Kbhvn,  Her  Nove^nhei;  1865.  SUhsfdrer. 

TRANSLATION. 

Hr.  Wyld, — With  regard  to  yoiu-  inquiry  of  me  as  a  Captain 
who  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Greenland 
trade,  as  to  my  opinion  with  regard  to  laying  a  Telegraph  Cable 
from  the  Greenland  coast,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  I  consider  the  same  (to  be)  perfectly  practicable,  and  I  do  not 
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doubt  but  that  if  tbe  right  moment  is  only  used  tlie  ice  cannot 
present  any  obstacle  that  cannot  be  overcome ;  but  from  wbich 
point  tbe  cable  sliould  be  started  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  WrLD, — As  you  have  requested  me  to  express  my  opinion 
of  tbe  possibility  of  jjlacing  a  submarine  cable  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  Greenland  and  Labrador,  I  take  tbe  liberty  to  send 
you  these  lines. 

I  have,  in  the  years  1862-65,  three  times  visited  the  south 
coast  of  Greenland  in  the  '  Fox '  steamer,  the  same  vessel  so 
famously  known  from  the  expedition  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  to 
find  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  and  in 
the  above-mentioned  years  I  have' spent  more  than  four  months  in 
different  creeks  of  this  country,  and  in  or  near*  the  ice  which  you 
nearly  always  find  sm-rounding  this  coast.  I  tell  you  this,  in  order 
to  let  you  know  from  where  I  have  got  my  knowledge  to  this  gene- 
rally imknown  country. 

I  do  consider  the  placement  of  a  cable  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  even  as  a  not  very  difiicult  tmder- 
taking,  when  the  due  moment  and  the  right  means  are  selected. 
The  only  difiiculty  in  the  undertaldng  must  be  sought  in  the  ice, 
but  this  you  may  nearly  quite  avoid  if  the  right  season  is  selected. 

It  is  notorious  that  every  spring  large  quantities  of  field  ice, 
formed  by  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  are  carried  by  the  Ai-ctic  ciu-- 
rent  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the  month  of  April  they 
pass  the  Cape  Farewell,  and  in  May,  June,  and  July  they  sometimes 
trouble  the  navigation  of  South  Greenland,  but  from  the  commence- 
ment of  August,  they  considerably  decrease,  and  it  is  very  un- 
usual that  the  navigation,  after  the  middle  of  this  month,  is  at  all 
made  difiicult  by  the  ice.  The  time  of  my  visits  on  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  were,  on  all  my  voyages,  in  the  most  unfavourable  season, 
and  the  one  of  them  even  in  an  uncommonly  unfortimatc  moment, 
but  the  ice  would  never  have  prevented  the  putting  down  of  a  cable 
on  the  western  side  of  the  south  coast ;  nay,  in  July,  1862,  and 
in  August,  1865,  such  an  undertaking  would  not  even  have  me^ 
with  more  difiiculties  than  the  laying  down  of  a  cable  between 
England  and  France.  In  October,  1865,  I  passed  the  "icebelt," 
hardly  without  seeing  ice,  although  we  for  a  long  time  had  had 
easterly  storms  that  might  have  brought  down  the  ice  from  the 
cast  coast.  I  hope  you,  from  this,  will  feel  siu-e  that  the  field  ice 
will  not  be  able  to  harm  your  enterprise. 
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Another  thing  is  if  the  "  icebergs  "  will  bo  an  obstack  to  the 
nnclertaking.  I  certainly  don't  think  so  when  one  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly deep  fiords  of  South  Greenland,  as  Tessermint  Fgalliko 
or  Arsiik,  is  selected  as  starting-point.  In  the  first  of  these  there  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  less  than  100  fathoms  of  water ;  in  the  second 
the  depth  is  about  the  same  ;  and  in  the  third  I  have  sounded  my- 
self, and  to  the  south  of  the  Arsuk  island  I  had  no  bottom  in  120 
fathoms,  a  few  cables'  length  from  the  shore.  In  such  depths  there 
is  no  danger  for  the  icebergs  taking  ground,  and  the  fear  is  still 
lessened  when  we  remember  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  outside  the 
fiords  is  still  gi-eater,  and  that  icebergs  are  very  seldom  seen  in 
these,  as  they  generally  remain  in  the  current. 

If  I  am  asked,  How  is  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  how  is  the 
bottom  near  the  coast  ?  I  must  answer.  That  the  coast  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  the  bringing  ashore,  and  the  placing  of  a  tele- 
graph cable,  and  that  I  likewise  have  found  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  some  places  as  level  as  that  of  the  Danish  Sound. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  vessels  (twenty-eight  in  1865)  yearly 
arrives  at  Ivigliet,  Arsuk  Fyord,  is  a  better  proof  than  anything 
else  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  difficulty  in  the  navigation  of 
the  coast,  for  the  greatest  number  of  these  vessels  have  even  only 
been  single-bottomed  sailing-ships.  These  vessels  that  come  to  the 
above-mentioned  harbom*  to  fetch  Kryolith  go  in  ballast  from 
Europe  and  America,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  take  materials,  &c,, 
to  the  telegraph  station  for  a  moderate  freight. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  see  that  I,  without  being  sanguine, 
consider  the  putting  down  of  a  cable  from  the  coast  of  Greenland 
as  quite  practicable,  but  still  I  think  quite  necessary. 

1.  That  a  place  on  the  SouiJi-ioest  coast  of  Greenland  is  selected 
as  starting  point,  the  east  coast  only  exceptionally  being  approach- 
able, and  that  the  vessel  is  amply  supplied  with  cable,  as  the  ice 
possibly  may  prevent  her  going  the  shortest  way. 

2.  That  the  starting  of  the  cable  must  be  commenced  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  a  look-out  with  the  ice  being  able  from  here  so 
as  to  choose  the  favourable  moments  that  current  and  wind  may  offer, 
and  fi-om  here  having  the  greatest  probability  of  having  fair  wind 
during  the  passage. 

3.  That  a  strong,  double-bottomed  steamer  is  sent  with  the 
cable  (I  dare  say  it  will  be  profitable  to  lay  down  at  once  the  two 
lines — Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador — from  two  different  ships) 
together  with  another  strong,  well-constructed  steamer,  as  aviso. 
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4.  The  expedition  must  leave  Engiaud  as  early  as  possible,  and 
Le  guided  by  men  -u-Iig  have  been  formerly  in  Arctic  seas,  and  who 
know  tlie  localities. 

I  have  now  expressed  to  you,  Sir,  my  opinion  of  your  plan  to 
the  laying  down  of  a  telegraph  cable  via  Greenland  ;  and  I  feel 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  contribute  my  share  to  a  scheme  of  so 
great  interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  I  heartily  wish  you 
success  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you 
will  and  must  succeed. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  deep  regard. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Carle  Noemanx,  E.D.N. 

Cojicnhagen,  Novemher  IS,  IStJ.". 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Capt.  Sherard  Osborx,  E.N.,  C.B. 

"  In  a  nautical  and  physical  point  of  view,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
sons why  a  cable  should  not  connect  the  Canadas  or  Labrador  with 
England.  I  am  fully  aware  that  ice  streams  down  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland ;  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  that  will  af- 
fect a  small  cable  lying  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Icefields  do 
not  prevent  the  Baltic  being  crossed  wdth  electric  cables.  Ice  does 
not  cut  off  communication  across  American  lakes  or  Eussian  rivers  ; 
nor  did  it  prevent  a  cable  being  carried  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  in  the  \\dnter  there  is  no  lack  of  ice.  Indeed, 
why  should  it  ?  Floe  or  field  ice  is  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea  ; 
so  long  as  it  is  attached  to  the  shore  it  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
surf  or  breakers  would  be.  When  it  moves  about  it  is  afloat,  and 
when  afloat  there  is  always  water  enough  beneath  it  to  allow  a 
cable  of  half-an-inch  or  more  in  diameter  to  be  undistm'bed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  A  floating  iceberg  can  never  hurt  a  submerged  cable,  and  even 
one  grating  or  pressing  along  the  bottom  may,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  fail  to  pick  uj)  a  piece  of  rope  imbedded  in  the  mud  or  sand  ; 
indeed  the  probabilities  are  the  cable  would  be  only  thrust  still 
deeper  into  the  bottom.  Icebergs  have  not  got  claws  or  creepers, 
and  I  believe  the  cables  across  the  narrow  seas  between  England 
and  Europe  run  fifty  times  more  risk  from  the  thousands  of  an- 
chors, creepers,  and  trawling  nets  ever  passing  over  them  than  any 
cable  would  do  under  the  Atlantic  between  Hamilton  Inlet  and 
Greenland.     Arctic  storms  arc  terrible  ;    the  clash  and  destruction 
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of  icebergs  may  be  awful  in  a  winter's  day  off  tlie  sliores  of  Lab- 
rador ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  will  barm  a  cable  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  sea,  any  more  than  an  aiu'ora  borealis,  or  any  other 
Ai'ctic  bogie  would  do. 

"  People  who  only  consider  subjects  to  discover  difficiilties, 
object  that  it  may  be  impossible  in  the  winter-time  to  lift  or  repair 
a  cable  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  or  Greenland  and  Lc»'.-- 
rador.  This  objection,  I  maintain,  holds  good  in  all  transatlix-tic 
cables  ;  for  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  seaman  or  engineer  who 
will  undertake  to  lift  the  2,000  miles  of  cable  between  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland  at  any  season,  much  less  during  the  winter  time." 


Extract  from  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geograplmal 

Society. 

Sir  Chas.  Bkight,  F.K.G.S.,  Jan.  28,  1861. 

"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  result  of  the  recent  sm-vey  has 
been  to  remove  from  my  mind  the  apprehensions  which  I  previously 
entertained  in  common  with  many  others,  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  a  line  of 
telegraph  to  America  by  the  northern  route. 

"  Prior  to  the  dispatch  of  the  surveying  exj^edition,  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  seas  to  be  crossed,  with  the  excej)tion 
of  the  few  soundings  obtained  by  Colonel  Shaffner  in  1859,  and  our 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  shores  of  Greenland  in  regard 
to  the  requirements  for  a  telegraphic  cable  was  equally  small. 

"  These  points  are  of  vital  consequence  to  the  prospects  of  the 
North  Atlantic  route,  and  the  survey  has  placed  us  in  possession  of 
satisfactory  particulars  respecting  them.  The  soundings  taken  by 
Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  will  be  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  form  for  the  deep-sea  lengths  of  the  cables,  while  the  infor- 
mation fm'nished  for  Capt.  Young  will  direct  the  construction  of 
the  more  massive  cables  to  be  laid  in  the  inlets  of  the  coast.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  ujjon  the  precise  landing  j)laces  and 
other  points  of  detail  in  connection  with  the  enterprise  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  have  received  ample 
encom*agement  from  the  survey,  and  from  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent and  experienced  voyagers  and  sojourners  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  line  is  to  be  carried,  to  warrant  them  in  proceeding  with 
their  laboiu's  with  renewed  vigour  and  confidence. 
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Extracted  from  Evidence  taken  before  the  Suhmarine 
Telegra2:)h   Committee. 

Captain  Sir  Edwaed  Belcher,  C.B.,  examined. 

4257.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience,  I  be- 
lieve, in  polar  navigation,  both  north  and  south  ? — On  both  sides  of 
America,  in  Behring's  Straits  as  well  as  the  other  side.  More  pai'- 
ticularly  in  Behring's  Straits  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  among 
the  icebergs. 

4258.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of 
laying  a  cable  to  America  by  way  of  the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Labrador? — I  have. 

4259.  Assuming  that  we  start  from  England,  you  would  go  to 
the  Faro  Islands,  I  presume  ? — I  should  prefer  going  to  the  Shet- 
lands  first. 

4260.  From  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  ? — From  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland,  via  the  Orkney  Islands. 

42G1.  And  from  the  Shetlands  to  the  Faro  Islands? — Yes. 

4262.  Have  you  considered  or  observed  the  tides  and  whirl- 
pools which  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Faro  Islands  ? — I  have  not ; 
nor  have  I  witnessed  any  of  those  whirlpools  on  the  direct  passage 
to  Greenland.  I  think  they  belong  peculiarly  to  the  islands  and 
to  the  tides  which  belong  to  the  islands.  I  consider  that  the  tides 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  always  differ  materially  from  the  tides 
off  shore. 

4263.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  woirld  be  any  liability  to  in- 
jiu*y  to  a  cable  fi'om  friction  on  the  rocks  in  consequence  of  those 
sides  ? — I  do  not.  I  consider  the  information  that  we  have  at  pre- 
tent  of  those  islands  is  very  imjierfect,  and  that  it  is  almost  absurd 
in  any  person,  until  he  does  obtain  the  information  that  is  requisite, 
as  to  where  the  banks  lie,  and  whether  those  banks  are  mud,  or 
sand,  or  rock,  to  assert  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  all  over  the  world  in  dealing  with  rocks 
near  the  land,  but  I  never  knew  of  any  rock  bottom  in  100  fathoms 
off  shore,  except  in  the  Coral  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  There,  I 
think,  at  960  fathoms  we  lost  the  rock,  and  the  bottom  was  found 
to  be  sand.  After  it  has  been  determined  how  the  rocks  lie,  and  if 
there  are  available  gullies  between  them,  containing  mud  or  sand, 
then  it  will  be  easy  to  place  in  such  situations  cables  adapted  to  the 
cases.     In  all  such  cases  (as  it  has  been  imagined  apply  to  islands 
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like  Shetland  and  the  Faro  Islands),  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  you  have  been  dealing  with  others  much  more  liable  to  objec- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  and  specially  as  to  terrestial  heat !  I 
view  the  islands  above  water  as  merely  apices  of  what  would  bo 
disclosed  if  the  sea  receded ;  and  if  abrupt  ravines  discover  them- 
selves at  the  coast  line,  they  may  natura,lly  be  looked  for  as  conti- 
nuous below  water.  But  being  filled  with  mud  and  debris,  they 
offer  a  good  bed  for  a  cable,  judiciously  laid,  in  any  of  these  deter- 
mined hollows.  Therefore,  I  must  be  tmderstood  in  my  replies  to 
mean,  that  I  would  not  run  the  cable  direct  and  across  ridges,  but 
carry  it  to  ihe  comr.iunicatincj  hranch,  which  I  suppose  would  run  in 
the  meridian  north  and  south  from  the  positions  in  question. 

4264.  Is  the  mud,  as  a  rule,  deep  at  100  fathoms  ? — I  think 
whenever  you  come  to  mud  at  that  depth,  it  is  very  slimy  mud.  In 
all  cases  where  I  have  seen  rope  or  any  material  that  has  been  sent 
down  in  very  deep  water,  the  mud  has  adhered  to  it  when  it  came 
to  the  surface  with  great  tenacity,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  wash 
it  off.  A  very  peculiar  sticky  mud  is  found  at  great  depths.  I 
think  if  you  were  to  determine  the  outline  of  the  soundings  at  100 
fathoms,  and  bring  the  cable  up  into  the  meridian  of  any  of  those 
poin^a  to  which  you  propose  to  carry  the  line,  you  could  run  it  up 
on  that  meridian  perfectly  free  from  any  chance  of  troubles  from 
icebergs.  The  ice  in  all  those  regions,  from  Eui-ope  until  you  go 
round  Cape  Farewell,  and  get  on  the  west  side  of  Greenland,  is 
merely  floe  ice.  Floe  ice,  in  ordinary  times,  should  never  exceed 
7  feet  in  thickness.  The  law  is  half-an-inch,  or  0*44  increase,  for 
every  day  during  the  winter  months.  So  that  you  may  arrive  pretty 
nearly  to  what  the  floe  ice  should  be.  When  you  find  what  are 
termed  heavy  floes  of  21,  22,  23,  or  24  feet,  that  results  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  floe,  and  one  portion  pressing  above  anothei'j 
until  seven  or  eight  layers  become  attached  to  each  other,  and  the 
first  thaw  cements  them  into  one  mass. 

4265.  The  floe  ice  I  believe  rises  very  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea  ? — One-twelfth.  I  find  that  the  immersion  is  -Hths.  I  am 
taking  the  specific  gravity  that  has  been  given  us  by  different 
authorities,  that  would  exactly  make  it,  as  nearly  as  possible.  I 
see  in  the  former  voyages  by  Phipps  that  the  floe  ice  got  as  high  as 
|-?rnds  of  immersion,  some  of  the  densest  ice  that  they  fell  in  with, 
the  water  being  previously  piirged  of  air. 

4266.  Have  you  visited  the  coast  of  Iceland? — I  have  not, 

4267.  Along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  you  think  there  is  no 
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(lano'cr  from  anytliiug  but  floe  ice? — I  think  not  from  tlie  account 
of  Lieutenant  Graali,  the  Danish  navigator,  he  having  passed  along 
the  eastern  coast  close  inshore  in  an  oomiak  where  he  found  the 
bergs  calving  off  to  sea.  Tlie  water  is  so  deep  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  bergs  troubling  the  ground,  and  consequently  any  cable 
if  it  were  carried  up  in  a  ravine  in  the  fiords  on  that  side  would  be 
quite  safe,  because  the  berg  would  strike  the  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  deep  gulley  without  troiibling  the  cable  in  deep  water. 

4268,  The  bergs  come  from  some  point  further  to  the  north,  do 
they  not  ? — The  bergs  come  from  both  sides  of  Greenland ;  they 
break  off  from  the  shore. 

4270.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  point  of  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  you  would  carry  the  cable  to  ? — I  should 
propose  carrying  it  as  far  south  as  I  could  into  the  first  fiord  that 
opens. 

4276.  From  Greenland  would  you  go  to  Jiilianshaab  ?— To  one 
of  those  southern  fiords. 

4277.  And  then  across  to  Labrador  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  point 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto,  it  is  reported  that  a 
bank  runs  between  Labrador  and  the  coast  of  Greenland ;  there  is  a 
ridge  somewhere  which  is  well  Imown  to  whalers  to  exist ;  a  spur 
from  Labrador  which  reaches  across  towards  Greenland  and  turns 
the  ice  from  the  Labrador  coast  off  towards  Cape  Farewell.  The 
currents  out  of  Hudson's  Strait,  Davis's  Strait,  and  Cumberland  Sound 
must  tend  to  di-ive  the  ice  out  to  the  eastward  ;  it  meets  with  the  eddy 
of  the  gulf-stream  which  deflects  it  to  America  and  the  Banks  of 
Newfoimdland  about  St.  John's,  but  the  space  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle  and  around  there  is  generally  free  from  ice  all 
he  year  round,  I  have  been  since  informed  that  this  bank  extends 
north  and  south  oft'  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  cross  bank  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  tail  of 
this  meridional  reef,  where  it  aftbrds  200  fathoms  mud,  would  prove 
the  best  point  from  which  to  start  the  connection  to  Greenland, 
assuming  the  spaces  within  to  be  protected  by  the  bergs  which  are 
said  to  ground  there,  I  think,  after  mature  consideration,  that  all 
the  lines  should  be  run  indej)endently  from  the  icestern  to  the  eastern 
stations. 

4278.  Along  the  coast  of  Labrador  ?'— I  do  not  know  how  far 
up,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  almost  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Hudson's  Straits.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ice  from  that 
region  which  would  press  on   the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  proof  of 
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wliicla  none  of  the  wlialc  ships  that  have  been  beset  or  destroyed  by 
the  ice  have  been  deposited  upon  that  shore  ;  therefore  I  suspect 
that  the  whole  of  that  coast  is  kept  free  by  the  many  inlets  and 
ciu-rents  on  the  shore.  The  currents  set  ujj  upon  the  western  side 
of  Davis  Strait  and  down  southerly  upon  the  other  and  you  are 
obliged  to  work  up  on  the  east  side  till  you  reach  Cape  York,  and 
then  cross  over  and  come  down  the  west  side ;  consequently  the 
ciu-rent  which  is  running  down  the  western  side  tends  to  sweep  out 
south-easterly  across  towards  Cape  Farewell.  The  water  about  the 
north-east  angle  of  Labrador  is  so  very  deep  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  iceberg  grounding  there. 

4279.  And  the  ridge  of  which  you  have  spoken  would  prevent 
icebergs  coming  out  ? — It  Avould  tend  to  intercept  the  current  and 
divert  it  easterly. 

4280.  It  would  intercept  any  icebergs  which  Avere  sunk  below 
in  a  great  depth  of  water  ? — If  they  arrive  at  this  ridge  which  is 
supposed  to  run  across,  undoubtedly  they  would  ground  upon  it  and 
be  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 

4281.  If  the  cable  were  laid  south  of  this  ridge,  in  yoiu- 
opinion,  it  would  be  protected  from  icebergs  ? — Yes ;  my  idea  of 
laying  a  cable  is  to  seek  a  depth  at  which  no  icebergs  would  touch 
it,  and  just  to  keep  on  the  deeper  verge  of  that  depth,  working 
along  it  until  you  come  to  Newfoundland  itself.  It  should  be 
attached  to  some  vessel  moored  off  until  you  have  secured  your 
communication,  and  then  run  across  to  Greenland.  The  heavy  ice 
never  presses  upon  Cape  Farewell,  and  never  has  been  known  to 
touch  the  southern  part  of  that  land  at  all.  My  view  in  taking 
this  route  is  not  distinctly  connecting  it  with  any  particular  position 
in  Labrador,  but  with  Newfoundland  at  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  if 
found  convenient. 

4282.  The  ice  is  always  carried  roimd  it? — Yes. 

4283.  And  does  not  touch  the  east  side  of  it  ? — No,  I  believe 
not.  With  regard  to  Newfoundland,  I  have  counted  in  the  month 
of  May  as  many  as  80  icebergs  at  a  time  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  diu-ing  the  period  I  was  employed  there,  the  only  berg  I 
saw  grounded  off  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  was  in  16  fathoms. 
The  ice  is  so  very  nicely  poised,  that  if  it  was  passing  along  the 
bottom  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  chance  of  its  raking  the 
bottom  ;  it  would  quietly  roll  over  as  a  roller  would  do,  and  impress 
the  cable  into  the  ground  instead  of  damaging  it ;  it  woidd  not  rut 
the  ground  up.    The  moment  it  touches  the  bottom  you  can  observe 
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it  turn  over  directly  as  easily  as  possible,  from  the  very  natui-e  of 
its  construction.  Tlie  temperatui'e  of  the  sea  beneath  is  always 
about  36  degrees  to  38  degrees,  consequently  it  must  be  thawing  ; 
and  as  the  under  j)art  of  the  ice  is  always  in  a  thawing  state,  there 
would  be  no  edges  to  cut. 

4285.  Your  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  very  feasible  to  lay  and 
maintain  a  cable  along  the  coast  between  England  and  America,  by 
the  route  of  Iceland,  Labrador,  and  Greenland  ? — Yes ;  I  can  tell 
you  a  little  more  about  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the  west  side  of 
Greenland,  because  I  dredged  along  this  coast,  working  up  to 
Disco  fi'om  the  southward,  and  I  found  it  all  mud  even  in  about 
15  or  16  fathoms.  There  is  a  bank  off  Holsteinberg,  which  is  com- 
posed of  fine  sand,  where  they  catch  great  quantities  of  cod. 

4287.  Off  the  south  point  of  Iceland,  is  not  there  a  certain 
amount  of  volcanic  bank,  on  which,  as  late  as  1830,  a  volcano  was 
seen,  or  smoke  was  seen,  issuing  from  the  sea  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  we  had  Graham's  Island  thrown  up  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  it 
has  gone  down,  and  there  is  a  sand  bank  instead  of  it.  I  think  the 
same  objection,  if  it  be  made,  aj^plies  equally  to  all  portions  of  the 
ocean  depths,  and  more  jjarticularly  to  the  Mediterranean.  But 
how  it  is  to  be  discovered,  beyond  absolute  test  perpendicularly 
above  the  spot,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

4288.  Woidd  not  that  be  rather  an  imsafe  place  to  lay  a  cable, 
in  case  the  island  might  come  up  again  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  it 
woidd  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water  around.  If  the 
temperatui-e  of  the  water  around  there  is  high,  why  the  further  off 
(in  deep  water)  the  cable  is  the  better. 

4289.  From  the  south  coast  of  Iceland  to  near  Cape  Farewell  ? 
— I  would  run  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  parallel  until  it 
arrives  near  the  land.  I  would  then  take  it  into  some  of  the  fiords 
across  there.  From  Graah's  account,  there  is  no  ice  hez'e  during 
the  early  summer  months.  There  is  the  floe  ice,  which  is  attached 
to  the  land,  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  importance,  because  whenever  a 
heavy  breeze  sets  in,  the  effect  of  the  sea  working  under  the  floe 
detaches  it  and  breaks  it  up.  From  none  of  those  fiords  being 
clearly  laid  do^^•n,  there  can  be  no  route  determined  through  the 
floe.     About  August  it  is  free  from  ice. 

4290.  Still,  the  northern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  is 
entirely  locked  up  with  ice,  is  not  it  ? — It  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
examined.  Here  is  Graah's  Island,  where  he  stopped  ;  but  then  he 
had  nothing  but  a  skin  boat,  a  thing  that  in  the  seaway  twists  and 
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turns  in  every  manner.  You  can  liardly  make  use  of  it  at  all.  I 
know  that  the  oomiak  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  handle  in  a  seaway- 
In  some  of  the  northern  portions  of  Greenland  Scoresby  says  that 
he  saw  grass  land.  In  the  month  of  June  he  had  grass  and  very 
hot  weather.  On  the  other  side  of  America,  at  Behi-ing's  Straits, 
you  have  ice,  and  at  Blossom  shoals  I  observed  ice  aground  in  20 
fathoms ;  but  that  is  the  deepest  water  in  which  I  ever  saw  ice 
aground  on  that  side  ;  that  is  in  120  feet  water.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  experience  of  Graah  in  an  open  oomiak,  a  mere  skin  boat, 
can  be  assumed  as  a  guide  as  to  the  ice  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  it  will 
be  imperative  to  watch  carefully  for  the  period  to  start  from  Green- 
land, and  connect  with  the  vessel  lying  off.  Also  that  the  question 
of  connecting  it  again  with  Iceland  should  be  secured  by  some 
beacon  off"  shore,  if  it  should  happen  that  heavy  v/esterly  gales  pre- 
vented running  into  port.  These  are  matters  demanding  the  most 
scrupulous  investigation,  and  of  infinite  interest  to  navigation  should 
our  ships  be  stationed  in  that  neighbourhood. 

4297.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  no  currents  between  Labrador  and 
Greenland  which  would  be  injurious  to  laying  a  cable  ? — There  are 
no  ocean  currents,  I  think,  that  would  trouble  any  cable  in  any 
part  of  that  region  that  I  know  of, 

4312.  You  think  there  is  very  little  to  be  feared  from  ice 
between  England  and  Greenland  ? — During  the  whole  passage  from 
the  Orkneys  to  Cape  Farewell  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  berg 
until  we  got  within  300  miles  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  that  was  only 
a  little  bit  of  ice,  it  was  no  berg. 

4818.  Between  Greenland  and  Labrador  the  bank  which  you 
mentioned  would  protect  the  cable  from  bergs  ? — The  bank  that 
runs  round  Cape  Farewell  and  runs  up  that  coast  would  protect  the 
cable  completely,  because  the  evidence  given  by  the  Danes  on  that 
coast  is,  that  no  icebergs  ever  ground  on  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land. It  is  off  shore  that  they  can  see  it  pass,  but  then  it  is  pro- 
bably in  1,500  or  2,000  fathoms. 

4814.  What  was  the  greatest  dej)th  of  sounding  that  you  took 
between  Labrador  and  Greenland  ? — I  never  obtained  any  deeper 
sounding  than  60  fathoms. 

4815.  That  was  further  to  the  north  I  suppose  ? — It  was  along 
the  coast  southerly  and  abreast  of  Holsteinberg. 

4316.  Have  you  been  by  Hamilton's  Inlet  at  all? — No;  I  do 
not  know  anything  of  it.     The  greatest  measured  height  of  any 
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iceberg  that  I  ever  saw  was  150  feet  as  a  pinnacle,  and  when  it 
canted,  or  tiu-ned  bottom  ujjwards,  it  was  not  above  80  feet. 

4320.  Assuming  a  line  of  cable  to  be  laid  do^Ti,  do  you  imagine 
that  it  could  be  all  laid  in  several  sections  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  or  woitld  you  select  a  different  period  of  the  year  for  laying 
each  section  '>—!  think  it  could  be  all  laid  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year,  but  I  think  each  portion  should  be  laid  separately. 

4321.  I  mean  whether  the  season  of  the  year  which  was  favom-- 
able  for  laying  one  section  would  be  favourable  for  laying  another 
section  ;  for  example,  whether  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  the 
same  period  of  the  year  would  be  as  favourable  a  one  as  it  would 
be  for  laying  it  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  ? — That  is  the  only 
point  that  I  feel  any  doubt  about,  namely,  the  period  at  which  you 
can  get  it  to  or  from  the  cast  coast  of  Greenland — that  we  are  none 
of  us  aware  of ;  neither  Graah  nor  any  other  person  who  has  been 
there  has  solved  that  question.  Therefore,  until  that  is  determined 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  an  opinion,  but  my  conviction  is, 
that  between  August  and  October  anything  that  can  be  done  should 
be  done  in  those  months,  but  you  may  work  upon  all  other  points 
from  May  vmtil  October.  The  ordinary  period  of  receiving  our  in- 
structions for  northern  work  from  the  Admiralty  is  to  quit  London 
in  March. 

4322.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  stations  were  established  in 
Greenland  and  Labrador  the  present  colonists  would  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  those  stations  during  the  winter,  or 
that  we  should  have  to  send  out  colonists  ? — I  should  think  on  the 
Labrador  coast  you  would  have  about  as  highly-civilized  a  set  of 
natives  as  you  will  find  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

4323.  And  in  Greenland  ? — In  Greenland  they  are  very  fair. 

4324.  Of  com-se  they  are  Danish  ? — Yes,  a  mixed  race.  They 
have  schools,  and  they  are  very  well  clothed,  and  are  perfectly 
under  command  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  opposition. 
They  are  thoroughly  under  the  Danish  government,  and  if  the 
Danish  government  gaye  an  order,  no  matter  what  it  was,  however 
impossible  apparently  to  us  English,  they  would  have  it  done ;  they 
are  very  strict  with  them. 
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THE   NORTH  ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPH. 


The  desirability  of  establishing  telegraphic  conununication  between 
America  and  Eui'ope  is  universally  recognised.  There  are  great 
public  works  against  the  execution  of  which  political  objections 
may  be  urged  ;  but  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  America  is  not  only  imobjectionable  to  any  nation  in  the  world 
— it  is  favoured  and  commended  by  every  Government  in  Europe 
and  America.  England  and  Eussia,  France  and  America,  Germany 
and  Denmark  are  here  at  one. 

On  this  subject  there  is  neither  rivalry  nor  jealousy.  "We  may 
have  our  preferences  for  this  route  or  that  route  ;  but  every  route 
that  promises  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Old  "World 
and  the  New  is  impartially  favoured  by  the  public  of  both  continents. 
How  popular  the  enterprise  really  is,  was  proved  last  summer  by 
the  interest  with  which  we  all  watched  the  expedition  of  the  Great 
Eastern. 

The  successive  failures  of  the  schemes  to  lay  a  cable  from  Ireland 
to  Newfoundland,  while  they  have  not  diminished  the  public 
interest  in  the  chivalrous  labour's  of  the  company  which  has  charge 
of  that  enterprise,  have  nevertheless  led  practical  men  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  desired. 

Telegraphists,  fortunately,  are  not  restricted  to  a  single  route. 
Four  routes  are  available— the  route  to  the  west,  tlirect  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland ;  that  to  the  east,  through  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  Russian  Empire ;  that  to  the  south,  by  way  of  Gibraltar, 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and  that  to  the 
north,  from  Scotland  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and 
from  Greenland  to  Labrador.  The  last  route,  it  has  long  seemed 
to  us,  presents  the  fewest  difficulties.  "Without  disparaging  in  the 
least  the  work  of  the  Russian  Company,  without  even  seeming  to 
despise  the  new  efforts  about  to  be  made  by  the  Anglo-American 
Company,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  satisfaction  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  the  northern  route. 

The  North  Atlantic  project  possesses  over  the  other  projects  we 


have  mentioned  certain  undoubted  advantage!;.  The  route  is  shorter 
than  the  Russian,  less  hazardous  than  the  direct  route.  Instead  cf 
one  cable  thousands  of  miles  long,  the  Ilorth  Atlantic  scheme 
requires  four  cables,  varying  in  length  from  750  to  240  miles  each. 
More  speedily  laid,  more  easily  rei^aired,  the  cables  of  the  northern 
route  would  also  be  more  effective  as  a  means  of  communication  than 
the  cable  of  the  Anglo-American  line.  The  total  lenglh  of  the  sub- 
merged wires  in  the  one  case  would  not  be  much  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  other.  From  Scotland  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  distance  is  250 
miles;  from  the  Faroes  to  Iceland,  240  ;  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
743  ;  and  from  Greenland  to  Labrador,  507.  As  the  submersion  of 
each  length  of  cable  would  occupy  only  a  few  days,  the  risk  attending 
the  operation  would  be  comparatively  small.  Even  in  the  event  of 
accident,  the  loss  would  in  no  case  exceed  743  miles.  The  whole 
route  has  been  more  than  once  surveyed,  and  the  depth  of  sea 
and  the  character  of  the  sea-bottoms  have  been  sufficiently  well- 
ascertained.  The  commanders  and  sui'veyors  of  different  expeditions 
have  all  reported  on  the  practicability  of  the  whole  route.  Indeed, 
the  authorities  on  the  uatiu-e  of  the  Aixtic  seas — men  of  experience 
and  skill — are  remarkably  unanimous  on  the  subject. 

But  objections  have  been  ui-ged  that  icebergs  would  damage  the 
cable,  and  that  the  excessive  cold  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  would 
interfere  with  the  electric  cuiTent.  The  testimony  of  well-known 
navigators,  however,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  objections.  It 
is  only  in  shallow  waters  near  the  coasts  that  icebergs  would  at  all 
affect  the  cables,  and  the  difficulty  in  such  cases,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Captain  Allek  TouifG,  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  and 
of  Captain  Sheeakd  Osbobn  for  saying,  could  easily  be  obviated. 
As  to  the  climatic  objection,  it  has  been  proved  that  telegraphic 
lines  work  even  better  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm  latitudes. 
"When  Kellett  and  M'Clintock  were  beset  in  the  ice  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Ai'ctic  zone,  they  communicated  with  each  other  by 
telegi-aph  from  ship  to  ship.  That  telegi-aph  was  at  work  the  whole 
vsdntcr,  and  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  intense  cold  experienced 
in  those  rigorous  latitudes. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  chief  objections  raised  to  the  North 


Atlantic  roiite  have  really  no  existence  in  fact.  The  expense  of 
working  the  northern  line  would  of  course  be  greater  than  that  of 
working  the  Atlantic  line,  because  telegraph  stations  would  have  to 
be  established  at  the  termination  of  each  section  of  the  cable.  The 
duty  of  the  clerks  at  these  stations,  however,  would  be  merely 
nominal,  while  the  increased  power  of  the  electric  current  obtained 
would  enable  far  more  words  to  be  transmitted  in  a  given  time  by 
the  one  route  than  by  the  other.  It  would  not  be  necessaiy,  we  are 
informed,  to  retransmit  the  through  messages  at  each  point  of 
junction,  because  repeating  instruments,  with  relays  of  auxiliary 
battery  power,  would  be  placed  at  the  different  land  stations.  Eng- 
land could  therefore  communicate  with  America  without  a  break  of 
line,  just  as  now  messages  can  be  transmitted  from  London  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Vienna.  All  that  the  clerks  at  each  station  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  secure  the  safe  transmission 
of  the  messages. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  enterprise  depends  of  course  on  the 
speed  with  which  messages  can  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other.  In  this  respect  the  northern  route  possesses  undoubted 
advantages  over  the  dii'ect  route.  It  appears  to  be  an  established 
law  that  the  speed  of  transmission  of  all  submarine  cables  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length.  "  Should  the  North  Atlantic  cable  be  suc- 
cessfully laid,"  says  Professor  Wheatstok'e,  "there  can  be  no  doiibt 
of  the  great  advantage  it  woidd  have  in  one  important  respect — that 
by  means  of  its  separate  portions  a  more  speedy  communication  of 
intelligence  would  be  effected  than  by  the  long  sea  route."  Messages 
at  the  rate  of  two  words  and  a  half  per  minute  were  transmitted 
thi-ough  the  Atlantic  cable  which  was  successfidly  submerged  in 
1858;  but  it  is  calculated  that  fifteen  words  per  minute  could  be 
sent  by  the  Korth  Atlantic  line.  The  more  rapid  communication  by 
means  of  the  latter  route  would  enable  the  company  not  only  to 
establish  a  lower  tariff,  but  to  realise  a  larger  revenue.  While  in 
the  one  case,  at  5s.  per  word,  an  annual  revenue  of  £180,000  could 
be  realised,  in  the  other,  at  2s.  6d.  per  word,  a  revenue  of  no  less 
than  £540,000  per  annum  could  be  seciu'ed. 

With  these  facts,  testimonies,  and  calculationa  before  us,  it  is 


scarcely  to  doubt  that  the  northern  enterprise  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  reasonably  certain  of  commercial  success. 

The  scheme  of  establishing  a  telegraphic  communication  with 
America  by  way  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  is  not  at  all  a  new  pro- 
ject. It  has  been  more  or  less  before  the  public  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  In  1852,  Mr.  J.viies  Wyld,  M.P.,  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Danish  Government  to  carry  a  line  through  the  Danish  teiTi- 
tories.  No  use  was  made  of  this  sanction,  and  in  1854  Colonel 
Shaffnee,  of  Kentucky,  secured  a  concession  from  the  same  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  Shaffxek  himself  in  1859  surveyed 
tho  whole  route  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  failed  to  utilise  the  concession  he  had  obtained.  In  the  mean- 
time M'Clixtock  and  Allen  Youxg  were  despatched  on  surveying 
expeditions  Ijy  the  English  Government.  Last  year,  Colonel 
Shaffxee  having  relinquished  his  concessions,  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment granted  pennission  to  Mr.  Wtld  and  certain  gentlemen  asso- 
ciated "s^ith  him,  to  lay  do^vn  telegraphic  cables  throughout  the 
Danish  pro^'inces  in  Eiu-ope  and  America. 

It  is  to  make  use  of  the  handsome  concession  of  the  Danish 
authorities,  that  a  new  telegrapliic  company  has  now  Ijeen  formed. 
To  this  Company,  known  as  the  IS'orth  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
Mr.  N^.  J.  Holmes  is  engineer.  T^eed  we  say  that  we  wish  the  new 
enteii)rise  all  possible  success  ? 

Different  details  of  the  revised  scheme  of  Wyld  and  Shaffxee 
have  been  approved  by  men  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  science 
and  adventure.  Sir  Eodeeick  Murchisox,  General  Sabixe,  Professor 
"Wheatstoxf,  Sir  Edavaed  Belchee,  Captain  Sheeaed  Osboen,  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clixtock,  Captain  Allex  Youxg,  Dr.  Eea,  and  Admiral 
FiTZEoy,  liave  all  exjiressed  theii'  approbation  of  the  project. 

Endorsed  by  authorities  such  as  these,  the  North  Atlantic  scheme 
is  almoat  independent  of  even  public  approval.  The  project  of 
opening  telegraphic  communication  with  America  no  longer  depends 
upon  the  successful  submerging  of  a  cable,  thousands  of  miles  long. 
Two  admirable  schemes  for  compassing  the  same  desirable  object  are 
now  before  the  world.  Both  deserve  success,  and  both,  let  us  im- 
partially hope,  will  ultimately  attain  it. — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle 
March  23rd,  1866. 


